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In cooperative learning, as opposed to competitive 
and individualistic learning, students work together to accomplish 
shared goals. It is the most important of the three types of 
learning, but least used. Research indicates students will learn 
more, like school better, like each other better, and learn more 
effective social skills when cooperative learning is used. It is not 
simply a matter of putting students into groups to learn, but 
involves posk>tive interdependence, face-to je interaction, 
individual accountability, and appropriate use of interpersonal and 
small group skills. Among strategies necessary to implemeat 
cooperative learning are: clearly specifying lesson objectives; 
making plans about the coo|»erative learning group; explaining the 
academic tack and cooperative goal structure to the students; 
monitoring effectiveness and providing assistance with interpersonal 
and group skills; and evaluating student achievement and helping them 
assess how well they collaborated with each other. The principal's 
role includes structuring and managing a support system for teachers, 
with teachers providing the basic support for each other. The report 
describes procedures that sample school districts followed in 
implementing cooperative learning, and gives the address of the 
Cooperative Learning Center, a resource for information. (DCS) 
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Cooperative 
Small-Group Learning 

C^vi(f W Johnson and T J^rmon 

Cooperative ^mir^ p^o^ures are bmr^ i^d in- 
aei^ngly fn pubte and private sctw^ and cc^eg^. As 
th&r grows, administrators ne^ U> urKter^arKl: 

1 . Wh^ cooperative ^nmg t$ 

2 Tto exti^ of res^ch vesting its effecttvene^ 

3. The procedures te£K:h€»^ use to snp^n^t it within 
thetr classes 

4 The procedures admm^ators empkiy to su|Mrvtse 
tea^^hers m its use 



Competitive, Individualistic, or 
Cooperative? 

What rs ctMperative learning and how does it differ frcKn 
comf^jtrve and individualistic learning? fn the comfmtftive 
classfcxrm. students work against each other to thieve a 
goal that only one or a few students can attam. Sudents 
are graded on a curve, which requires ttiem to work faster 
and rrore accurately than their peers 

Unfortunately, most students perceive school as pre- 
eminently a competitive enterprise. They con^antty either 
work hard in school to cto better than the other students or 
they take it easy becauM they do not believe they have a 
chance to win In the indfvtduahstfc classrc«>m students 
work by themselves to TCCompl«h Irorniftg goate 
unrelated to those of the otfier students, Indivfdua) gc^s 
are ass^ned each day. students* efforts are evaluate on 
a fixed set of standards, and students are rewarded 
accordingly Thus, the student seeks an outcome that is 
personally beneficfal and ignores as irrelevant the goal 
achievemertt of other students. 

in Che cooperatfve classroom, students w)rk together to 
accomplish shared sK>ats Suctents ^s^ned to small 
groups learn the assigned mater^l and make sure that the 
other memt>ers of their group ^n it also. A critenon- 
referenced evaluation system is used regularly to ensure 
that students are learning. In cooperative learning situa- 
tions, students f^rce^ve tha* tf^y can reach their learning 
goals only if the other stuctents m the learning group also 
do so They discuss !he material to be iearrwJ with each 
other, help one another understand it, and erKJOur^ 
each other to work hard 



Coqwr^ve l^^rmig ^ ttm ith^ knf^^nt of ttre three 
tyf^ of trarrrmg ^tuatKKTS, but affrerrtty ft ^ the test 
us^. Ct^ s^SKDHS are struc^^^^ cooy^retfH^ to c»tiy 
7 to percent of the t^ (Jc^m^ sard Ji^v^m, 1S83)« 
yet, what we know £dXHit effective if^tru^^n ^K^csAes th^ 
crop^srtrve tearrur^ shoi^ be vi^^ ^ war4 
stvHj^ite to ^n m(^e. like s^Kxri beism, Kke ^dh cXn&r 
tett^, and feam more ^tecttv& soc^ i^ofis. f^wv^ 
<^^iy indues that cldssr(K>n% stoidd be dofrmfirted by 
^iKtont c(X)|:^^7n, 

Unfortunate, t^he^ of^ betove ttrat they am im- 
plerr^iting c(x^7^a^ tee^'ning wt^ in fact they are 
missing im es^nce. Pi^ng students into grouf^ to tdm^ 
not the s^ne thk^ as ^u^^Uiring cocH^^ative ^- 
terdep^Ktotce anxmg slu:tents. Co<H>^£afm ^ wt: 
$^ Having ^Ldents 8^ ^de by side m s^ne tat^ and 
tetfk with ^:h oth^ &^ ttiey cto tfw dividual 
£^s^nn^ts. 

Having students (to a task indivk:li^Hy with ir^i^tk)^ 
that the wtKS finish fHst are to h^ the sk)wer 

stuctents. 

^ A^^ning a refx^ to a group wtiere or^ stuctent does 
all the work and ti ie others put their name on it, 
Coop^^KKi is miK:h ir^e than t^ing f^iys^ty n^ 
other stuctents. d^ussing material with c^tiNSf ^i^fents. 
helping other students, or sfiaring inaterials with other 
students, afttiough each of these ^ important in 
cocq^erative (eamfng. 

The Basic Elements of 
Cooperative Learning 

Four l>a8c etements are e^ntial for smallngroup l^rn- 
mg to be cxK)peratrve. The first ® pmitive intmttepend- 
ence. ach«ved by establishir^ mutual goals (goal inter- 
de|:widence); dividing tabor 0ask interdejWK^^Tce); 
dividing rr^teriate. r^>u4Ces, Of infcMrnatk^ anfx>f^ group 
members (resource int^dep^ndence); assigning ^u<^ts 
rotes (rc^ kiterctep^xtence); arxl giving pint rewards 
(reward inte^ctep^dfenc^). fxr a learning situate to be 
cooperative, stixJents must perc»ve that they are prtsitfve- 
!y interdependent wrth othe< members of their fearning 
group 

Second, cooperative tearniof re^Jiuirts stuckmte to in- 
terM^ fece-to-ZisOT. The interaction patterns and vert«il in- 
terchange anwig students promoted by the fX)sitive in- 
terctependence affect educational outcomes, not just 
pi^ive in 
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Itie tn^rd base element of cwi^rative leafnmg i$ m- 
(it\f^ual accountabfMy for ma^nng the ass^n^ material. 
The purpose of a learning srtuat«)n « to improve individual 
student ach^verront. D«ermtnfng the tevel of each stu- 
dent's mastery ts n^^^sary so Rodents can (^ovide ap- 
propnate support and ^sistance to ^ch oth^. 

Finaiiy, cc^Dperattve teaming require diat ^utente use 
m^f^fsonai and sms^pftu^j s^i^vt^Dfmt^. Bs^mg 
STCiafly unsktfled studer^ tn a tearmrrg group and t^ng 
them to cooperate obviously will ncM S4^x:essful. 
Students must be taught the scK^ai skills needed for col- 
laborafion and t» motfvaied to use thwn. Sudents mi^ 
also to given the ttme and procedure fcx ^isdyzing now 
well tti^r learning groups are furK^tionir^g and the extent to 
which students are OTiployir^ their soca! skilte to help all 
group members to acitieve amj to maintain effective work- 
ir^ rel^tKDnships withm the group. 

A Dual Crisis 

We are m a pernxj of educati^al crisis, with a mie 
discrepancy tetween the inj!ructK>nal nrrethcxte used tn 
^h(K)is and those venf^d by res^rch as mc^ effective. 
Traditionally, half of our growth in i^odtK^ivify in the United 
States has come from citizens* incre^ed skills and 
knowledge Yet the ach^ement of our stuc^ts has b^n 
steaKliiy falling for the past 2D years. The ability of our 
^lucatK>nal system to provide «)ciety with knowledge- 
ab^. skilled, and psychok^icaily well-adjusted irKjivKluate 
who are able and motivated to pursue careers in scientific 
and technotogicat fields is being questKjned. 

A parallel crisis revolves around tt^ large number of 
young people m our society who feel isolated, discon- 
nected from their parents and peers, unattached to school 
and career, without purpose and direction, and lacking 
any distinct impression of who and what kind of person 
they are Changing family and community patterns have 
alienated many children and adolescents: the impersonal 
character of many schools has not helped. As a result, our 
society <s confronted with many individuals who are out of 
touch with the rest of society, unable to build and maintain 
rnearnngful relationships with others, who may exploit or 
abuse others, and who have no motivation to contribute to 
the well-being of others or society. 



Placing socially unskilled students in a 
learning group and telling them to 
cooperate obviously will not be 
successfuL Students must be taught the 
social skills needed for collaboration 
and be motivated to use them. 



Cooperative learning has a major contribution to make 
to the soiiition of ths crisis. Well over a thousand studies 
cnnnpare the relative effectiveness of cooperative, com- 
petitive and individualistic learning The amount of 
ovid^nce supporting the use of cooperative learning pro- 
cedures is considerably greater than the evidence 
sjippf)rfinq any other instructional procedure Compar«j 
lA^fth (,ornf)f»tittve ami individualistic learning (Johnson and 



Johnson, 1975. 19M: Johnson et al , 1981) CTOf^rativ© 
teaming promotes the following: 

1. G^er masti^ and retortion of the facts, infomna- 
tton. concepts, pnnciptes, and theory taught tn ^:hcK>l. 
The $u{:^rK)rtty of OK^perative learning in conc^tual (tun- 
ing and |:^obtem solving « ^^ially rr^^eworthy. In the 
United States, students commonly beheve that a ^nmg 
task ^ ttmip^d yi&m they tiava an ^^nswer m every 
blank on a wjrteheet. &istained effort to comprefwnd 
mi^^ial s^ns to be rare. 

2. Greater interpersonal and small-group skilte r^Ki^ 
to ct^laborate with otfiers in career, family, and ccrnimunity 
settings. CoHabor^e amt^^terKies are tf^ keystones to 
buiWmg and maintaining stabte marriages, famifes, 
carers, and fr^dshif^, 

3. Greats ctevetopn^ of h^he^ re^cmo^ fKO- 
cesses and aitk:;al thinking (X)m|:^^ic^ that enat^ 
stuc^nts to grasp inf(Kmatk)n* exanrnne it, evali^e it tor 
souTKirtess, afKt apply it apprc^^tety. 

4. Greater intrinsic motivatran to acfveve higher e^qpec- 
tatk)ns for sua:ess b£^ed on coHabor^ve activity. arKi 
greater curiosity for ^ditional information about Vhe tof^ 
rK)w and in the future. 

5. Grater affinity for ciassnrates regardless of ability 
level, ^x. ethnk; membership, social class. handk:fi^. or 
task onentatk)n. 

6. More positive attitudes toward subject areas and 
continuing motivation to study, enter related careers, and 
learn more about the sub^ t>efng studi«l. 

7. Higher seif*^te^ tourK^ <xi ^f acc^tance. 

8. Greater psychotogical health, emotional maturity, 
and personal kjentity; weH adjusted social relations. 

Implementing Cooperative 
Learning 

Principals and t^ch^rs need to be able to differentiate 
between effective and ineffective implementation of co- 
ojn^ative learning Five mapr sets of strategies are 
necessary to structure cooperative learnir^: 

• Cfearty specifying the objectives for the lesson 

• Making decisions about placing students in learning 
groups t^fore the le^n is taught 

• Explaining the task and the cooperative goal structure 
to the students 

• Monitoring the effectiveness of the cooperative learn- 
ing groups and intervening to provide content assis- 
tance or to help students with interpersonal and group 
skills 

• Evaluating students* achievement and helping them 
asse^ how well they collaborated with each other. 

The following steps elaborate on these strategies and 
provide a detailed procedure for structuring cooperative 
learning. Specific sample ies^ns may be found in 
Chasnoff (1979). Lyons (1980), and Roy (1982). 

The Objectives 

1 . Specffymg the instructional Objectives. Two types of 
objectives neaJ to be specified before the lesson begins: 
an academic objective sj^ified at the correct level for the 
students and matched to the level of instruction, and a col- 
laborative skHls objective detailing what interpersonal and 
small-group ekills will be emphasized dunng the lesson 



2 Determnfng the of the GMo^p, Coc^ative 
{^nmg ^oups range m size ff€m two to m. 
stutifer^ are tnex^r^tced ^ vrarking ccMp^ctti^fy. 

time is short, and when matsriats are Si^vce. ttte 
group shoutd t>e hmited to two or three. \A^en students 
be^me more ex(^fi^t<^ and ^rltful they are ^}ie to 
manage m ^^rgef ^x>yps. 

3 Asstgnmg S^ut^Hs to Groups, Stuctente may be 
grou;^ hcmo^r^ou^ or f^rc^r^tj^. tHit hetero- 
geneous gnxipmg ts pieced wh^ ^iK^tts frcm dif- 
ferent backgrounds, sbx, atTiirty tov^. and social 
clas^ work tog^ier. Ranckmi a^^rnn^ of dudents to 
groups iS often effective 

4 P^nmg How Long Groi^ To^ttwr 
Sotto teachers as^gn stuc^ns to grcHips fc^ a ^Y^er or 
even a whole year Other tochers Hke to matritain groups 
only tongerwi^ locompteieorrecurhculwnunrt. In some 
»::hoote, student attendance is so ufHWK&aaWe that 
te^^hers form new groups ^ich day. &:»>rW toer. every 
student shoukl work with every cteis^mtfe. 

5, Arranging the Room Members of a ^ming group 
shoukJ sit ctose enough to e&ch crther ttiat tfrey can share 
matertats. tatk quietly, and maintain eye contact with ait 
group memt^rs T e teacher sf^kj f^ve a clear ckx^tss 
lane to every group Circ^ are i^u^ be^. 

6. Ptanmng ttm fnstruciionaf Mat&ials To Promote In- 
terdi^MnctefTce Materials must be ds^Sibuted so Vhm aH 
students participate and ^.^ieve. E^^ciatty when 
students are inexperienced m cottaborattng. teacfters will 
want to distribute matenals whk:h (xrmmunicate that the 
assfgnment is a joint (not an individual) effort, and that 
students are r a ' sink or swim tc^tfi^'* tearnfng situa- 
tion Materials can be divided like a jigsaw puzzle so that 
each student has only a part of what ts needed to complete 
the task Giving a group one copy also ensures that the 
students will have to work toaether, 

7 Assigrf^g Rotes To Ensure Interct^nderTce. Co- 
operative interdeperHlem^ can also be ensured by 
assigning complementary and interconnected rotes to 
group members Such roles are tt>e summamer (restat- 
ing the major conclusions or answers the group has 
achit^ved); checker (ensunr^ that ail m^ibers can explain 
an answer or conclusion); accur^ co€K:h (correcting 
mistakes m another member's explanations or 
summanes) and elaboj[gitfon'seeker (asking other 
members to relate material to material prev«)usly learned). 

Explaining the Acactemic Tatic and 
Cooperative Goal Structure 

8 Eftplaming the AcademK: Task, Te£K:hers explain the 
task clearly so that students understarxi the obpctives of 
the lesson 

9 Structuring Positive Goal Interdependence T^hers 
communicate that students have a group goal and mi^t 
work collaboratively The group may be asked to produce 
a Single product or report and be given grrjup rewards 
with bonus pomts if al! members reach a preset criterion of 
excellence, or a student may be picked at ranctom to 
represent the group and explain its conciusons to the 
class 

10 Structuring Individual Accountabilffy The purpose 
of group learning is to maj^imize the teaming of each 



m«nber. L^^ns n^ to be ^uctur^J ^ that mi^ stu- 
dent s ^tming can t» a^s^ afKH so that tt>e gn^if^ 
li^ov^ ^Tdiv^cfu£ri rr^mb^ wttti ena^ur^front 

a^ii^£^Ke< 

11. Stnjcturmg Intmgroup Cooperation. The rx^ive 
outeom^ w^in a c<x>peratfN« f^umig groi^ can ex- 
terK:ted to a whote by s^uctuhr^ irt^^rcH^ coo{^^ 
ton. pomts csm be HI aM tmtit^ of a 
r€^ a pre^ crA^^ of exc^tce. Groups f^r^ing 
ecu^ty can t» ^xouraged to h€^ g^cMps comf^a 
ttie ass^ment, 

12. Exf^ammg the Criterm tor Sl^r»ss. Evaiuatton 
within o^^XM^ttivefy ^ik^kI (^sons ^KHJki cri^^ 
refer^TC^ , Te^Kirfiers need to exf^in dearty tf>e cntena by 
which ^u<^ts* w(Kk wiU e^i^ted. 



Teachers do not become proficient in 
using cooperative p/oceofi//es by 
attending a worl<shop or reading a 
boof<. They must use cooperative 
learning procedures regularly for several 
years and be given classroom help and 
assistance. 



13. ^>e(^ymg l^sired Behavmr. The v^d ''ax>pera* 
tkTn" hs^ many diff^ent connotatbr^ and u^. Teacfws 
will need to defirte cooperation operatk>nirily. specifying 
tfie behavk)r$ that are appropriate and de^rabte within the 
teaming groups. Beginning behavbrs are: ''stay with ^r 
grouo, " **uM quiet vok^." and 'lake turns/' Wlwi 
groNps begin to fur^rtkjn effectively, meml»rs may be 
askiid to explain how to arrive at an answer or to retete 
wnat is teing learned to previous teaming. 



Monitoring and intervening 

14. Monitormg Students' Behavk)r. The teacf^r's job 
t^ins in ^mest when the coofi^ative iearntng groups 
t^in working Much of the teacher's time is spent ot>s^* 
^ng group members to ^ what problems they have in 
compteting the alignment and in working collaboratively. 
Many tochers also use student observer to gather infor- 
mation about tt>e effectiveness of each group. 

15 Providing Task AssfStance. In monitoring the learn- 
ing groups, teachers cterrty instructtens, revtew im)X>rtant 
procedure and strategies, answer questbns, and teach 
task skills as necessary 

16. Intervening To Teach Collaborative Skil^. Wtien 
teaches find students who do not have the n^^essary (x>t< 
latK)rati\^ skills and groups whose members are having 
problems collaborating, they intervene to suggest more ef- 
fective prcK^^ures and behav^rs 

17. ProvKimg Ctosure to the Les^ti At the end of the 
lesson, students shoukl be abte to summarize what they 
have learnt and shouW understand how they will use that 
information in future lessons. Teachers may wtsh to sum- 
marize the mapr points of the lesson, ask students to recall 
ide^ or give examptes. and answer any question. 



t8 As^ssing ttw Ckialtty and Qtmntny of Stuo^its' 
Lemmg. Suctents' wwkre^tesOTdwitefireofthepf^t 
cr^ena of ex(^i)ence and teactiers pivvute feecttiac^. 

Evafuatrng How WeU ttm Group Fun&k)fwd. The 
(earning groups assess hovt tt^ \M»'i«d t(^^^ and 
plan to improve ineir effec^iver^ss. A «}mnK>n error 
of rf^y teachers «s to i:m>vtd8 too a tmrie tor shKtefHs 
to evatuate the quality of meir o^abor^ive process. 

The Principars Role 

tmpi^nenting coof^s^tvo ^nmg ^ tun ^isy. Tea^^ 
^ may to start smait tty tcriur^ we $ub^ mm 
(^16 (^tS8, ccxH^f^ive l^nrung (^ocsdv^es \fft& they 
feei comfortabid with them, and tfien expand into other 

Te^:tws do become pr oftc^ n\ \&mg oxHi^ative 
prcxsedttfes by a^^drr^ a ^A^Ktes^TG^ w f^i^ng a book. 
Tf^ mi^ use cooperatfve teaming procedures r^iteriy 
tor several and be gfven dassrtx^ h^p air\6 
^sistartco This mearts that tt^ pnncqral mu^ ^;tive^ pro* 
rmite the ^istained use of wo^ssm ^ning {xo- 
cedur^ by sett^ up a pfx^ess^^ si^iH^ sy^^ to 
provK^ continuous assistance in usmg coof^aii^ t^im- 
?ng procedures 

PrfHCtpafs alone can rarely provit» teerch©^ with att ^ 
5»!*osK)rt. encouragement. SffHi teedt^k tf^at fr^ need. 
Prmc^ja^ need to structure and rrmna^ a supf^ system 
for te&:hers, but they shouki rwt try to be ttm suf^rt 
system Teachers should provide the basic support for 
ea;h other 

Steps that principal may use to structure tether sup- 
port groups for imptementtr^ cooperative teamir^ pro- 
cedures in the classroom include (Johnson et al.,1984): 

• Pubicfy annoynang supi:M5rt for c<»per«ive learning 
proc«Jures. 

• Recruiting and selecting competent and supportive 
teachers to participate in the professional support groups. 



Principals alone can rarely provide 
teachers with all the support, 
encouragement, and feedback that they 
need. Principals need to structure and 
manage a support system for teachers, 
but they should not try to be the support 
system. Teachers should provide the 
basic support for each other. 



• Informing teac'ners about the nature of cooperative 
learning through framing courses or workshops, oteerving 
an experienced teachi reading material, or consultants 

• Highlighting the goal of mterdependertce among 
memt)ers of a pf ofessionai support group to work jointly to 
improve each othar s competence m using coc^>erative 
teaming strritegies 

ERJC 
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• Sructuring me first few meelincs ot tf^ group until 
nwTH^fs are abte to mtcture th^ by th^rr^ves. 
Dsci^^ t^ irTq:^rTOntett^ enwts, K^intty p^ing 
les^^ and des^ing currtcutum ma^iais. and obs^- 
tr^ ea^ o^hm's mfipt^n^tmtton eff<^ are the mapr ac- 
tmttes of the group. 

• Prcw^i^ t^ r^ur^ and ^rranttv^ needed the 
support gnsui^t^fwc^, 

• Ensurii^ that the supp(^ grouf»i discus how ¥^0 they 
fum^on ^Td ^ they maintem gocKi r^at^shps among 
m^t^. tes^w |m>f«8»nat st^port grouf» n^ 
consic^at^ f^ efid ^xxHiragement in :^ng how 
w^ tf^ me^^tg^ me grNng. 

• Billeting yourse^ m asa number, not oi/f as a consult- 
tml 

• Kee^m^ a tor^-^m, dev^^^rw^ j^spective and 
p r ( rt ect y i g ttm teach^ sui:^)mt ^ips from cHf^ 
pr^unre. trK:ft:€ttB that bi^"s^ up c(^*'£ra to be ex- 
pected and aco^Aed, McKf^ any confix mat mm 
among memt^rs, and exj^cun to interested pw^its tf^ 
vdiue of cw.'mairie leam^ prc^ediras. 

Cooperain^ teaming strstfeg^ in the da^oom wfit m- 
cr^% mnpor^t edi^K^^KMia) outcjn^, arti ccK^perative 
reiatkn^iif:^ ^mmg xhooi staff members wrtt tend to m-^ 
cr^sel^w^pnc^kictivity arKlmorate. Fa^^utty rr^ting^. 
scfKK^ commit^m. curricutum wrtt^g ta^m. and ^^eoat 
task tor(»B will ^1 fum:tk)n more effectively if th^e isactear 
cooperative striK:ture. 

Exempli Gratia 

Durir^ the past 10 years the authon^ have conducted 
extensive training of teachers and administrators 
throughout me Unit^ ^es, Canada, and Scandinavia. 
Sev^ai su:h sit€» are Isted hme. 

The Cooperative turning Center (202 Pattee Hall, 
Unr^^rs^ty of M^nerota, Minneapolis 55455) is a r^urce 
for information about cooperative teaming, ^^ific 
materials for different subject areas are availabte. In- 
terested administrators should contact me center. 

= HOPKINS 3CHCX?L DISTRICT, Hopkins, Minn 
s=s Diar» Brown, F^ilitator. 

One of the oufetanding imptementers of cooperative team- 
ing procedures ts me Hopkins School District in Min- 
nesota. The district has evolved a number of general pro- 
cedures for institutionalizing cooperative learning: 

• The teacher facilitator first gives a general awareness 
session to an entire school and asks for volunteers to 
t^ctKne a school-b^d profe^ionai supi:K7rt group to 
work systematically on coof^rative learning procedures. 
He or she ttien wc^'ks with ^ch teacher individually, first 
teaching a ctx^Derativ^ structured tesson m the teacher *s 
classroom, co-planning a lesson which mey pintly teach, 
and finally co-planning a lesson that the teach©- teaches 
white me facilitates observes 

• Each time me facilitator meets with a t^^her. me 
teacher suggests new techniques or materials tailored to 
the teacher's subject arc^ or to a si::^ifK: prc^tem student 
in the teacher's classroom After a number of teachers are 
trained in a school, they t^in mc^ing as a professional 
su|:^3ort group wrth and without the facilitator 
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As an addit^n^ mairn^ratce pro^k^, eseh a 
newslener s pf oducaa on ' 'How To Ho^ Stidents Work in 
Groups These newstot^s c»nian frfew^ »kJ 

ctassrc»»m acWiti^ that t^^^hers can try out afKf /or 
df^uss in the meehngs of th^ prc^^K^ai support 
groups 

• helping the {vofi^s^^nat Si^H3<M s^chj^, the 
fmM^ meets with curr^u(imi d^^ac^, taSkd to j:^^ 
groups. atten(te aie prtno;^' cabriGt m^^gs. coor- 
dtf^fes between regular cia^ocKD and ^^:fai CKkiceR^ 
te^:^s. and troidsfeshoc^ t^tihm. 

S JEFFERSON COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
ssas Lakeland* Cok) James Metzdurf ^ Chene Lyc^. 
^ff C^etopment Coordinam. 

The Jefferson County School Disir^ h£» tak^ a te^^- 
onenta:) and mutttpte-errtry apfi^oac^ to imp^i^ntfig 
ccK>perative teaming ^K:lw-0fwiled ^qi^^x)^ ^ 
ftr«f provide teachers wi&i t>as$c trair^ thm^ to re* 
^pond to teachers' requ^ts for furtf*^ tr^n^g sup^ 
jort rather than imposmg coop9^i>^ tom^ at tt^ SKl- 
. ttncstrative tevel. The muftipteH^itry ^^(^^ n^ns thoi 
after teacher interest ® estabfehed in the di^ct, 
cooperatfve (earning rs introduced in m rrmny are^ as 
^fasfbto The Jefferson Gxmty prt^edure ia ^ f(^k)ws: 

• The introductory course on the systc^t^ of 
coop^attve, competrtfve, and indivkiustf^ ^r»ng wi^ 
Qfven several times jn the district for any tMCfws in- 
terested n i taking it. This built a network of several hundred 
dtstr^f teachers interested in using ox^^^ative ^ning 
procedures 

• The course was then given a number of tim« f<^ the 
staff of entire schools, or for teams of tMchers frcOT ttie 
same school on a demand bass This began a process of 
having schools make cooperative learning a major focus of 
their staff devetopment efforts. 



In the cooperative classroom, students 
work together to accomplish shared 
goals. Students assigned to small 
groups learn the assigned material and 
make sure that the other members of 
their group learn it also. 



~ An in^cdi^^oryccHfrse on tt^ effect arKJsyslOTi^ 

use of ctx^^ka^. oimi^ts^, and ir^Sv^ua^^ 

{^r\^ prrcedures. 
^ Anadv^%edooufseontea(^^a^£d)OfE^e^(^to 

^c^ts &9 an integrated part of o>op^mi\« 

te^nmg. 

— An a[i>f8s\c&i OHjrse on sKjaptir^ ^sonifu: ajrrkniium 
ar^ to oK^>^iffive testfn^. 

vis^ t^^h^ xs^r^ coop^'fidtve (^rrwrg fKoce* 
durra. 

• Jefferwn County formed a regk^ c^t^ that atows 
surround^ ^ho(^ d^trcts ^it^c^ed ^ 
c(x^)erative Iramrig to ime ^>unty p^sc^rr^ for ris^vve 
and ba^ trariing (wv^jures. 



Other Sites 

A number of otstrcts tttroij^rc^ Nortfi America ex- 
eNTip% tf^ use of OMp^afive learnir^. AR of ttie sttes 
ncA be m&nkwied h^, but ^ed b^>w are se^mi 
teach^ have suc^wded in m^c^ ^x^pera^ teaming 
pn^Kli res a |Mrt of the way they teac^. 

In New Jfifsey, Sm^ Ekur^^ s/vi Prii^atCMi scTkk)} 
have tatentMl seconder sc^w^ t^^^ skM in 
^ iffie <:rf a3(H>e^^ Earning. In Cw^rad^ut. the Gie^ 
w^ S^K>oi D^ict is invotving secondary feach^ in 
cac^a^ team^. The M^^nb bt^n^cfiate Oi^rk^ 
r^r Detroit ^ tmptan^itkrg ax^jmaS^ t^imir^ 

in the d^r«t. In Wisccytsin, the Mad^* 8e^. 
Jar^svitto Schrol O^rtrcts ha\^ dw^ooms to vsft. In 
E^in. 111., Si« Ford has d<^ extensive m)fk on coc^3era- 
ttvetwmfr^€^ateach^. asa nal.and watra^of 
crther pnncipals. The prrncip^ f H Sdxx)! in Lincc^, 
Nebr.. lively supports the t of c operative learning. 

The ^Kxmdary sc^nc^ taa^htrt; in Ai^^. Tex., f^ve 
been active m using ccK»i:^rative ^nmg tor s&^/mai ye^rs. 
The California Sp^:ia! Education Resourra l^twork has 
t^en framing teachers in a numb^ of scfKOl ds^cts 
throug^KKit that ^ate. Etfink: desegregatk^ in San D^go 
School O^trct induct training tN? of ethnkiaHy 
heterogeneous cmperative ^rning groups. 

The Provinc^l C^partment of Cooj»ration in Sa^tc^rc 
wan. Canada, provkles tethers to visit throughout a 
jixovince. In Montreal. Albert Weiner has been working 
with the Bateiwin-Cart^ Di^ict. 



• Jefferson County writes much of its own curriculum . so 
teachers expertenced m using cooperative learning pro- 
redtjres Aefe placed on curriculum writing teams. Co- 
operative learning prcxredures were wntten into first and 
second grade social studies/science and jun«>r high 
schcx)i science curricula 

• Cooperative learning procedures were presented within 
d^stf ct inservice courses as a major method of classroom 
management and decreasing absenteeism. The county 
^aentified a nun.ber of master teachers hghty skilled in the 
use of cooperative learning procedures whos^ classrooms 
were then tised fjs demonstration srtes 

• The fx)ijr)ty next conducted a series of dstrct courses 
on cooperative learning The^ courses irJcliKted 
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